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NOMINATION OF MARTIN P. DURKIN TO BE THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR-DESIGNATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMiTTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 11 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 324 of the 
Senate Office Building, Senator H. Alexander Smith (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (presiding), Taft, Aiken, Purtell, Barrett, 
Goldwater, Murray, Hill, Neely, Lehman, and Kennedy. 

The CHairMan. I will call the meeting of the committee to order. 

This is a meeting of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
the United States Senate. We are here to meet with Mr. Martin P. 
Durkin who is the prospective candidate for the position of Secretary 
of Labor in the new Eisenhower administration. 

The formal nomination of Mr. Durkin, of course, cannot come to 
us until after the administration is inaugurated on January 20. At 
that time the name of Mr. Durkin and other Cabinet members will be 
presented to a special meeting of the Senate where we will meet to 
consider formal confirmation as required under the law. 

We have Mr. Durkin with us, and he will be questioned by members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Durkin, I will begin by welcoming you here warmly to this 
session of our committee. We hope we will meet with you often after 
you are confirmed. We want you to tell us first briefly your back- 
ground so that we can have on the record a statement of your quali- 
fications for the office of Secretary of Labor in the next administration. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN P. DURKIN, NOMINATED FOR THE 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Durkin. I was born in Chicago, Ill., on March 18, 1894. I 
attended a parochial school and graduated, and then I went to work. 

In the year 1911, I entered the trade of steamfitter as a helper, 
completing my trade, and then working at the trade until September 
22, 1917, when I entered the Army in the Field Artillery. 

I was in the Army until July 10, 1919. I then went back and worked 
at my trade, and in the year of 1921 I was elected as business repre- 
sentative of the Steamfitters Local Union of Chicago, Local Union 597. 
I continued as the representative of that organization until September 
1, 1933, when I was selected by the late Governor Horner as head of 
the Labor Department of Illinois. I served under three Governors: 
Horner, Stell, and for 8 months under Dwight Green, a total of 8 years. 
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In the State labor department we had a number of divisions that 
were somewhat similar to the functions of the Labor Department of 
the United States Government. We had an industrial division, the 
division of factory inspection, the division of unemployment compensa- 
tion and placement, the women’s division, the division for the inspec- 
tion of private employment agencies, and a division for statistics and 
labor research. 

At the time I left the State labor department, we had approximately 
2.500 employees. It was necessary to properly train people to per- 
form the functions of the labor department. 

for example, the factory inspection division was a field in which you 
could not obtain men—at least at the price the State was willing to 
pay—who had a sufficient knowledge and training of how to inspect 
factories to prevent accidents and to prevent occupational diseases. 
It was necessary to conduct schools on Saturdays. 

As you will remember, in the year 1933 and the years following, we 
were in a depression, and there was plenty of room for training on 
Saturdays. We conducted training classes not only in that field but 
in other divisions of the department. We called upon the insurance 
companies and we called upon industry to serd in their experts to train 
our factory inspectors. We had people come in who had knowledge 
of occupational diseases. 

Originally the State labor department had no industrial hygiene 
section, and it was necessary to establish one to determine whether or 
not the conditions of the factory would cause an occupational disease. 
The staff we set up were technicians, men trained in that particular 
field. There were chemical enginers and chemists. We had one 
doctor at that time, and that was before the act that created industrial 
hygiene aid to States. 

The staff in the industrial hygiene division was capable and com- 
petent to help train the factory inspection inspectors so that they might 
pass the information on to the factory inspectors wherever they felt 
that there might be a hazard. The staff went out and made the tests, 
analyzed the samples that were taken, and made their decisions. They 
also issued the orders, because that division was the only division 
that had the right to inspect and enforce that type of work. 

In Illinois, we entered into agreements and expanded the employ- 
ment service that was in effect there before the passage of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. As the head of the department, I entered into an agree- 
ment which is similar to the work that is now performed by the employ- 
ment group in the department now. We entered into an agreement 
whereby all employees were subject to civil-service examination. We 
also set up the classifications and what supervision should be given so 
that there would be a proper supervision, but not an overbalance of 
supervision. 

In the social security division, which has charge of unemployment 
compensation, we did practically the same thing. The people were 
classified, and proper classifications were set up. They were trained 
in that particular field. The functions of. the employment service 
were coordinated with those of unemployment compensation so that 
an effort could be made to try and place such people so that they 
would not remain on the unemployment compensation rolls. 

We also conducted an inspection of employment agencies at that 
particular time. There were some serious offenses committed in that 
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particular field, and it required a change in the law because we found 
that people were advertising and stating that they had jobs to fill 
and they were obtaining fees such as registration fees, without much 
or any placement. 

We also had a women’s division which enforced the women’s 8-hour 
law. However, it was not until 1937 that we had an 8-hour law in 
Illinois. We had previously a 10-hour law which provided for 60 
hours a week. We passed a minimum wage law, and we also had 
provision for 1 day’s rest in 7. 

The entire organization was under civil service. The personnel 
were qualified, and I will say we had a high type of employee. That 
was particularly true in those depression years when we had applicants 
who were willing and ready to take jobs at lower rates of pay. 

Che women’s Division examined the records and obtained the infor- 
mation, and they collated this information so that a report could be 
given to an industry committee, which recommended the minimum 
wage. Hearings were then held on the minimum wage by the director 
of labor, the head of the labor department, and the decision was then 
made after the hearing. This division examined all of the books. 
Instead of having a group of inspectors going in there for the enforce- 
ment of the different Jaws which required inspection of records, it was 
all done by one division. 

In September of 1941, when my successor was selected by Gov. 
Dwight Green, I returned to my organization as business representa- 
tive. On October 31, 1941, I was elected to fill an unexpired term of 
our secretary-treasurer of our international union who had died. In 
July of 1941, the president died, and I was elevated ard elected to 
that position, and I have remained in that position up to the present 
time. 

Senator Tarr. Was that not in 1943? 

Mr. Durkrin. It was in 1943 when I was elected as president of the 
united association. 

The CHairMAN. You are the executive of one of the very important 
labor organizations, 9 member of the A. F. of L., and you wili come 
into the Department of Labor as the Secretary of Labor if you are 
confirmed, as I am sure you wil be. You will then have, you might 
say, a new approach to the whole problem of labor and management 
and all of the problems that are uppermost in this country. Am I 
correct in my assumption, which I have made from previous talks with 
you, that you will consider yourself in the position of objectively 
facing these questions with the idea of developing to a maximum 
extent the soundest kind of relations between management and labor? 
You will not feel that you are the proponent of one side or the other, 
but that you are, because of your background and experience, prepared 
to try to bring about that labor-management relationship which means 
so much to the United States and to our economy? 

Mr. Durkin. That is my intention. If I am appointed to the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Labor, I have already made arrangements to leave 
my post as general preside nt of the United Association, without any 
ties whatever to the union other than being a member, without any 
salary and without any compensation for expenses or any moneys of 
any type. As Secretary of Labor, I will accept the position in accord- 
ance with the law. I will not be a representative of a labor organiza- 
tion, but represent the wage-earners of the United States, keeping in 
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mind that I must serve all wage-earners, including employers and 
employers’ associations, and I must give service to the Members of 
the Senate and the House, to schools and colleges, and wherever we 
can be of any service to the people of the U nited States. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Taft, as our majority leader, may have to 
go to the floor presently, as we have a session today, and I am going to 
ask Senator Taft if he would like to ask Mr. Durkin some questions. 

Senator Tarr. In short, to put it in a brief statement, you will 
regard yourself as a representative of the public in performing your 
duties as Secretar y of Labor, and not the representative of any par- 
ticular group? 

Mr. Durkin. That is correct. 

Senator Tarr. And you will resign your position as president of the 
United Association, you said? I think you said you would leave your 
post. 

Mr. Durkin. I have taken a leave of absence with no authority to 
transact any of the affairs. I may return at some later date, and of 
course that is entirely —— 

Senator Tarr. You may return? Is there an agreement that you 
will return if necessary? 

Mr. Durkin. Oh, no; no agreement. 

Senator Tarr. You mean you may; you are eligible to return, of 
course? 

Mr. Durxkrn. As a member, I am eligible to return. 

Senator Tarr. A successor will be elected as president of the united 
association? 

Mr. Durkin. That has already been done. 

Senator Tarr. Who is your successor? 

Mr. Durkin. Peter T. Schoemann. 

Senator Tarr. By the way, are there two plumbers’ unions? 

Mr. Durkin. The United Association is made up of plumbers and 
fitters, and I happen to be a steamfitter, and that was my trade. I 
learned that trade, and the American Federation of Labor declared 
in 1912 that there shall be but one organization in the American 
Federation of Labor having jurisdiction over the pipefitting industry, 
and we are all together as one. 

Senator Tarr. There is no other plumbers’ union? 

Mr. Durkrn. Oh, no, there is no other plumbers’ union at all. 
There is just the one, and we are both plumbers and fitters. 

Senator Tarr. Have you had any trouble with Communists in your 
union, or your local union, Mr. Durkin? 

Mr. Durxtn. No, we are pretty much free from that. We had a 
little of it, but not so much here, and only in one iocal that I know of, 
and the local union membership took care of that all right by having 
that man removed from office. 

Senator Tarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Senator Murray, have you any questions? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. I know Mr. Durkin as an 
able, patriotic American labor leader, and I accept him for the office 
and welcome him and congratulate him on his appointment. 

The CHarRMAN. Senator Aiken? 

Senator ArkEN. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMaAN. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hiiu. I have no questions. 
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The CuarrmMan. Senator Purtell? 

Senator Purtretu. I have nothing except that I am glad to welcome 
you, and I know that you are going to do an outstanding job. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Neely? 

Senator Nreety. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for Mr. Durkin’s 
confirmation. But I would like to ask about his attitude toward the 
Taft-Hartley law. Mr. Secretary, I have read that you supported 
Governor Stevenson for President in the recent campaign. 

Mr. Durkin. That is right. 

Senator Negety. For that, I warmly commend you. 

Are you familiar with the declarations of both the Democratic and 
Republican platforms of 1952, relative to the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Durkin. I have read it, yes, sir, Senator. 

Senator Neery. Are we justified in assuming that in the last 
campaign you favored the Democratic declaration relative to this 
important law, which was as follows: ‘““We strongly advocate the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Mr. Durkin. Yes. I am not in doubt about what they said. I 
am for obtaining amendments. I think most of us who are not 
members of, we will say, the House and the Senate or a legislature, 
might feel we can do things by amendments just as we can do them 
by repeal. Some of us may think that it is a play on words, because 
we do not know the terms or know the meanings. I am for amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law. 

I have had experience with the Taft-Hartley law as a representative 
of a building trades organization. In September of 1947—I think it 
was September—at the convention or just prior to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, the question came up before the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor. They came 
in with a report to that convention, and that was that we would 
abide by the law as good American citizens and do everything we 
could to try and change that law. We tried to do that as an organiza- 
tion. As the united association, we notified our local unions and told 
them to petition for elections. We have done that through our 
journals which we have sent to our members. 

We had difficulty in trying to put that into effect because of the 
nature of the building construction industry. We have had quite a 
time, and so has the Board, trying to put that into practice as it 
relates to the building construction trades industry. 

We filed petitions in Baltimore, for example. The first petition was 
filed June 28, 1948, based upon the advice given by the officers of our 
organization. The petitions came in on three occasions, and the 
came down with a decision on March 30, 1951. The election was hel 
and we had but one dissenting vote out of over 800 people who voted 
in that election. 

They declared that if the employers were not members of an associa- 
tion in that particular territory, we could not hold any elections there. 
We have employers in the building construction industry that live in 
New York, for example, and they do work in Maryland or they will 
do it in New Jersey or any other place in the country. They go in 
there and they must know the rates of pay and the conditions of 
employment before they ever figure a job. They must have that re- 
flected in the bid that they submit. They find it quite difficult to 
operate, and we do, too, under that particular type of law. 
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I believe that was made known to the Members of the Senate in the 
last session, because in the Senate you passed amendments that would 
aid and assist the building construction trades of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Senator Tarr. If I may interrupt you a moment, I think it is fair 
to say that the Wagner Act itself, and the Taft-Hartley Act following 
it, were primarily conceived, I think, to deal with industrial employ- 
ment in factories. Neither act has fitted the building trades very well, 
and it has been awkward to apply any election provisions. When we 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, I certainly did not feel that it was 
intended to apply to building purely on a local level, but it has since 
been so applied. 

Last year we passed a bill which really modifies the Wagner Act, 
and permits a contract to be made in advance, which was forbidden 
by the Wagner Act as well as the Taft-Hartley Act. I think that any- 
one who knows the act agrees that in making the Labor-Management 
Relations Act fit the building trades a good many amendments have 
to be made. I fully agree with Mr. Durkin’s position on that question. 

Senator NeELy. Mr. Secretary, did you deliver any campaign ad- 
dresses during the last campaign? 

Mr. Durkin. No. 

Senator Neety. You did not make any speeches to your union? 

Mr. Durkin. None whatever. 

Senator Negety. Did you public ‘ly take any position through the 
press or otherwise, regarding the Taft-Hartley law during the recent 
campaign? Did you indicate whether you favored this law’s amend- 
ment or repeal? 

Mr. Durxry. I believe the best way to answer that is this: As an 
official of an American Federation of Labor organization, in convention 
we adopted a resolution, and I followed the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Senator Nese ty. Of course, you will have to make decisions as 
Secretary of Labor. I am aware of the position of the American 
Federation of Labor. But what was your personal attitude, prior to 
your nomination for Secretary of Labor, regarding the repeal or the 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. Durkin. I believe in observing the law as it is. I may want it 
changed and may continue to want it changed because I do not like 
some of the features of the law. 

Senator Neety. Of course, we are all in favor of obeying the law. 
But I am asking you whether you were, prior to your nomination, in 
favor of the repeal of this law, or did you then favor its amendment? 

Mr. Durxriy. I was in favor of repeal as it was so stated and acted 
on by the American Federation of Labor. 

Senator NeeLy. What is your attitude now? 

Mr. Durxty. I am for amendment, because I believe that is the 
practical approach at this particular time. 

Senator Arken. At the time you favored repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law, you were we ll aware of the difficulties which had been encountered 
in efforts to correct deficiencies in the law through amendment, were 
you? 

Mr. Durxry. I knew something about that; yes, sir. As I stated, 
I knew what you had done here in the Senate as related to the industry 
which I was ciosest to, the building construction trades. 
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Senator AIKEN. Had there been no change in administration, we 
would still have been faced with the question of repeal or no improve- 
ment. 

The CuarrMAN. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrer. I would like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Durkin, on the high honor that apparently will be 
tendered to you very shortly, and I am sure that the Senate will 
confirm your appointment. 

I am a little bit disturbed at the tenor of the questions by my 

colleague from West Virginia. As I remember, Governor Stevenson 
at one stage of the campaign stated that he favored the retention of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and that it be amended. 1 think I remember 
this committee at one time or another favored amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law. No doubt you remember the time in the Eighty- 
first Congress when the Senate itself passed some 20 or 21 amendments 
to the act, and they were defeated in the House by but three votes, 
only because of the opposition of the administration itself. So I 
think that nearly everybody on both sides of the aisle favors amend- 
ments of some type to the act. 

Consequently, I am mighty glad to know that you feel that way 
yourself. I am sure that we can sit down around the table and work 
out some satisfactory amendments that will be accepted by the people 
generally, and by industry and labor. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Lehman, I see you have returned. 

Senator LenMan. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Kennedy? 

Senator Kennepy. I have no questions, and I am delighted to see 
Mr. Durkin. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GotpwateR. I have no questions. 

‘he CuarrMan. Are there any further questions to be put to 
Mr. Durkin? Are there any other questions by members of the 
committee? 

If not, Mr. Durkin, we thank you for appearing before us, and I 
will ask the committee to stay in executive session for a few minutes 
after Mr. Durkin has gone and the room is cleared. 

(Thereupon, an adjournment was taken at 11:30 a. m.) 





